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For the Youth’s Companion. | 
CROSS BETSEY, 
OR, THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 

Last week, we gave the interview between 
the little beggar girl, Ellie, and the kind 
lady, Mrs. Walton. At three o’clock of the 
afternoon of the same day, the lat‘er visi d 
the home of the child, and found her mother 
the same Ellie Blake with whom in former 
years she had played as a child. 


Long and tender wa: the meeting between 
the lady and her stricken friend. Many 
know how to give money, but few know 
how to do it tenderly, so that the recipient 
feels elevated instead of cast down lower by 
the bounty. There is no true benevolence 
when the spirit is crushed in the attempt to 
raise the mortal part. Not thus did the | 
Savior dispense his blessings; not thus) 
should his disciples to whom he has left the | 
poor as a legacy in words full of touching | 
pathos. Not thus did this noble lady deal | 
with Ellie’s mother. They talked not of 





poverty, change, or death, but the mind of 4h 


the sick one was drawn by her friend away 
from the painful present to roam in the green 
and fragrant past, until she almost forgot 
that she was alone, poor and widowed. She 
went back to old days and old joys, and 
was again Ellie Blake, rich in the treasures 
of affection. It was night ere they parted, 
and then it was but to meet on the morrow. 
“We must have you and Ellie now for our 
guests awhile,” said the visitor ; “it is Mr. 
Walton's request. You and I can talk over 
the past at our leisure, and he and Ellie 
will be such good friends. A child will be 
a real treat in our silent home.” Mrs. 
Smith cast a glance of enquiry at her rusty 
dress and then at her poor child’s shabby 


— 





SOLDIER TOM. 


it—to know that she is not to be left alone, loved in Heaven. The child grew rapidly,{tors larned how to cure the rich by killing 
—fatherless and motherless.” Ellie was and, by the grateful returns she made for! the poor !” 


array. Mrs. Walton understood it and) even then adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Wal- their love and care, added greatly to the 


said, “If you have anything to do before 
you leave you may delay the visit a day or 
two, and let Ellie meet me at Grey’s store 
to-morrow. We will see if he has anything | 
for little girls to wear.” 








Ellie went early to the store, and thence | 
with her new friend to her home. When | 


hardly knew her, so suddenly had Mrs, Wal- | 
ton anda dressmaker metamorphosed her. 
Oh, she was so like herself as she was id 
or three years ago, that the change brought 
back all the woes which had intervened be- | 
tween that time and the present. It at, 
too much for the mother’s feeble frame to | 
bear unmoved, and she indulged herselfin a | 
flood of tears. They were the last she was | 
ever to shed save for the loved already gone. | 
Her cloud had broken, and the glorious hues 
of peace and joy encircled ever after her| 
setting sun. 


When the carriage came to convey her to 
her friend’s house, she noticed upon the 
door of her own dwelling, “To Let. a room | 


The news of this change soon reached the 


ton and said, “Oh, am not I a happy child! happiness of Mr. and Mrs, Walton. Mrs./ings she entertained the chought of going to 
[havea father now, and two mothers, while Betsey was still making great sacrifices to|the hospital. It was no use to scold now or 
other children have but one !” 


remain in her place, notwithstanding the 


contempt she still cherished for one mem-|in the world and her dependance upon oth- 
kitchen, to the great annoyance of Mrs. jberofthe family. She occasionally relieved 
Betsey. She said, “the lame and the lazy| 


are always provided for, but here I secstia jest and half in earnest—“Biddy Flynn,” 
she returned to her mother at nightfall she | toil and tug week in and week out. If I{and asking her how long they had been in 


had been a beggar may be somebody would 
have adopted me, too; but I never have 
luck! Well,a body can’t help not being 
adopted by rich folks, but I know what they 
can help. Nobody can force me to bea 
servant of servants—to cook grand dinners 
for folks as used to feel thankful for cold 
wittles. No, notI! I that was never a 
beggar, that had a home fall and plenty 
down East when [ was a girl, that was head 
leader of the treble in the choir. Hity, ti- 
ty! I guess, [ wont, Susan,” she said to 
the chamber girl. “I shall give warning 
this very day !” 

But she didn’t ; she was suddenly seized 
with such 9n affectionate interest in Mrs. 


and bedroom ;” but did not know until next | Walton that she told Susan, “if she was to 


day that they were those she had occupied. 
She never returned save once, and that was 
to take the very tew articles worth taking; 
and to say farewell to the kind people who 
had been her neighbors in the house. As 
Mrs. Walton had prophesied, her husband 
did become greatly interested in the child. 
She was very pretty and winning in her 
ways, and the “ringlets yaller as goold,” 
which Mrs. Betsey had imagined cut off at 
her mandate, soon fell from their hiding 


be killed for staying, she could not leave 
that dear lady to be tormented by miserable, 
saucy help, and to be made sick by trying 
to teach them what it was their very busi- 
ness toknow.” The truth was, Mrs. Betsey 
was in such good quarters that she did not 
leare to risk a change. Even when Mrs, 
Walton informed her that she could only 
remain on condition of treating Ellie kind- 
ly, she decided to bear that affront rather 
;than incommode her mistress. The child 








| 





Ameriky before she came there. Ellie of 
course denied a foreign birth, but the cook 
would only smile and never gratify her by 
saying that she believed her. No word of 
these insults was ever repeated in her moth- 
er’s ear, for the little maiden had sense 
enough to know how valuable Betsey was 
in the family,and chose rather to endure the 
trial than to stir up strife and cause separa- 
tion, 


Ellie's day of triumph came long before 
she reached womanhood. | Betsey was pros- 
trated by a sudden and very painful illness. 
Mr, Walton proposed that she should at 
once be removed to the house of some friend; 
but, alas, such was her unfortunate temper, 
that she had not one who, even for reasona- 
ble payment, would take herin. Her phy- 
sician even urged having her removed toa 
hospital. Now, Mrs. Betsey took very 
strong views of every subject which claim- 
ed her attention, and an impression once 
made on her mind remained there as inef- 
faceable as if imprinted in a solid rock, A 


some complaint which had. baffled the. skill 


place, and hung again like a mantle over | tried all her little arts to please the ill-na-| reports were brought back by his friend 


her white neck. As the new friends saw 


tured woman, but with poor success; the 


that the physicians spent the whole time 


the mother wasting away despite all that | most gentle treatment she received from her trying experiments on him, and killed him 


love could do for her, they asked the gift of | for a long time was to be let alone. But 
Ellie when she was gone. Oh, what a load {time and circumstances work wondrous 


did those few words lift from the widow’s 
heart. “Not when [am gone,” she said, 


, changes. 
! 


Ellie's mother had gone to her grave, glad 
“but take her now while I am here too see | to rest her weary heart and to meet the 











her over-charged heart by calling Ellie, halflin health, she had ruled with a rod of iron, 


young man from her native town once went) kindness than she could have been by bitter 
up to Boston to a hospital to be treated for|reproaches and desertion in sickness, Ell'e’s 


of down-east doctors. He died there, and/coals of fire on the head.” 


by the last one, That. was thirty years|the perfumes of peace. 
ago, but Mrs. Betsey still retained her firm- 
ly rooted prejudice against those institutions, |of wounded pride and the anguish of fear 
declaring that “they were neither more por|which Mrs. Betsey endured on her vick bed. 
less than human slaughter-houses, where doc- 


The reader may imagine with what feel- 


to threaten toleave. She felt her loneliness 


| 


ers, The other servants, over whom, when 
felt little disposed to run up three flights of 
stairs to wait upon her, and wondered their 
mistress did not at once send her away, es- 
pecially as she had several hundred dollars 
to pay her own bills, and which, after her 
death, would go to a nephew who never took 
pains to inquire for her. Lillie listened to 
all these discussions whether in parlor 
chamber, or kitchen, and notwithstanding 
her own wrongs, she plead most earnestly 
that poor Betsey might be allowed to re- 
main in her own room and not forced away. 

Mrs. Walton explained to the little girl 
that Betsey had money and was not there- 
fore anobject of charity. “But oh, mamma,” 
replied the good Ellie, “her hair is gray 
now, so she will soon be past hard work, 
and, having no home, she will need her 
money for her old age. Please to let her 
stay and I will run up and downstairs with 
all her drinks, and I am sure can get the 
other girls to do what I cannot for her.” 

Her sweet influence prevailed, and Bet- 
sey, ashamed of her long cruelty, acknowl- 
edged it toher and also to Mrs. Walton, 
and was more humbled in spirit by this 


conduct was what the Bible calls, ‘‘heaping 
Love is the no- 
blest weapon with which to conquer a foe. 
It does the work better than blades of steel 
and leaves behind in the victor’s own heart 


Let us learn @ lesson from the struggles 








kitchen door, had never injured her. 
she given her the crumbs which fell from 


Hac 


her master’s table she herself would have 
been no poorer. And had she choser tc 
give her nothing, she might have spoker 
kindly to her. A gentle word would havc 
cost her nothing, and by it she might have 
saved herself much sin and sorrow. The 
world is full of changes—he that is up to 
day may be down to-morrow, while he whc 
was down may take his place aloft. How 
important then, if with no higher than sel- 
fish views, that we make friends of all, as 
we little know how soon we may need aid 
and pity, Humble as was the station of 
Mrs. Betsey, she had looked down with 
scorn on the beggar child, little dreaming 
that she would one day be as a mistress 


' |over her and perform for her little offices of 
Jove at which her equals rebelled. Watch 
:| the words that escape your lips, lest any of 


them may in after years spring up as scor- 


: pions to sting your own heart and rob it of 
‘ peace. 


Speak gently and kindly even to 
the beggar child. ‘Pleasant words are as 
an honeycomb, sweet to the soul and heaith 
to the bones,” 

When Mrs. Betsey’s nephew heard that 
she was convalescent, he thought she had bet- 


= ter ret. nto her old home and not try tola- 


bor any more. He was fearful that she 
might die away from him, and that he should 
lose the money ‘or which she had toiled so 
hard. So he came and bore her away leav- 
ing behind the best friend she ever had, but 
carrying away in her softened heart, the 
sweet;lessons of forgiveness she had taught 
her. J.D, c. 
eer. eee 

THE FIRST KIND WORD. 
Was your lesson difficult?” kindly in- 
quired a young teacher, of a ragged, uncouth 
looking lad of about ten years, who was one 
of a class who had just finished recitation, 
—was your lesson difficult, my boy?” 
The boy thus addressed, raised his large 
grey eyes with an inquiring look, as if to 
satisfy himself that words breathed in so 
sweet a tone were intended for him ; but as 
he met his teacher’s gentle gaze, they fell, 
and, dropping his head, he forebore to re- 
ply. His teacher perceiving that he felt 
the rebuke, and deeming it sufficient, said 
no more, and dismissed the class. This boy, 
Johnny by name, was the son of poor pa- 
rents, both of whom were habituated to the 
use of ardent spirits, and, of course, grossly 
neglected their children, beating and abus- 
ing them, as their excited passions prompt 
ed; seldom, perhaps never, letting from 
their lips a word of, kindly interest even, 
much less of love. Johnny being of a mis- 
chievous temperament, was the recipient of 
unbounded harshness ; but to this disposition 
he owed the privilege of attendance at the 
village school, whither he was sent, to “be 
out of the way.” This was the first day he 
had been under the care of the present 
teacher, whom I will call Miss Almer. 
Johuny possessed a quick and retentive 
mind, and when he chore to apply himself, 
could stand at the head of his class.} 

But his half-learned lessons came oftener 
than his perfect ones, and always brought 
him a severe reprimand, and often a chas- 
tisement, which seemed to have no other ef- 
fect than to harden and debase him. Grow- 
ing up under such influences at home and at 
school, he became a morose and ill-tempered 
boy, disliked and shunned by his school- 
mates, on whom he sought to revenge him- 
self by all the petty annoyances his fertile 
brain could devise, Such was the lad when 
he became the pupil of Miss Almer. She 





The poor half-clad child who knocked at her 


had rebuked him for his first error gently, 
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as was her wont, and trusting to the poten- land, and Goversor of Massachusetts, learn- foul air, 
ey of such reproof, had dismissed him from ed to read an 
her mind; but notso easily were the kind year, of a ship-carge 


words forgotten by thé poor boy, to whom 
so gentle a tone was so raré as to awaken 
astonishment. 


eramong thorns, It was to his ear, that 
was wont to catch only the harsh tones of 
unkindness, as a strain of sweet melody af- 
ter a jarringdiscord. Qh! why do we so 
often withhold that which costs so little to 
give, and yet may prove such a treasure to 
the receiver? But to thestory. Miss Al- 
mer lingered at the school room till all the 
papils had left, and was walking alone home- 
ward, when this, to her trifling event of the 
day, was brought to her mind, by observing 
J = sitting by the roadside, apparently 
waiting for her. When she came to him, 
he rose and offered her a nosegay of violets, 
saying, “Please, ma’am, will you take 
these ?” 

“Certainly, Johnny, they are very sweet, 
and the finest I have seen this season; I 
love them dearly, and you, too, for bringing 
them to me.” 

She had taken the boy’s hand in hers, | 
despite its disgusting appearance, and, as 
she finished speaking, his eyes were lifted to 
hers with the same expression as in the 
morning, and a tear was making a furrow 
through the dirt that begrimmed his face. 

“Johnny, what is the matter ?” asked his 
teacher, in surprise. 

“What you said,” falteringly uttered the 
boy. ‘Do you love me?” 

“Indeed Ido,” was Miss Almer’s reply. 
“But something must trouble you. Can I 
do anything for you ?” 

“Oh, you have done more for me than 
any one else, for no one ever loved me be- 
fore; but I thought you did, when you 
didn’t scold me for not getting my lesson. 
But I’m a dreadful boy; you don’t know it 
all.” 

«Well, tell me all,” answered his teach- 
er, touched by his earnestness of manner. 
So saying, she led him to a large stone, and 
bade him sit by her there, and as he unfold- 
ed his tale of wrongs done as well as receiv- 
ed, she mingled her tears with his that flow- 
ed freely. - They sat long, and ere they part- 
ed, she had given rest to his eager heart, 
by promising ever to be his friend. 

The next morning, Johnny was missed 
from his place at school; at the close of 
school, Miss Almer called at the rude hut 
which had been his home, to learn the cause 
of his absence, and, to her surprise, found it 
vacated. Whither the people had gone no 
one knew. 

Many years after this, (fifteen I think,) 
Miss Almer was visiting far away from this 
scene of her early labors, and during her 
visit, attended a meeting for teachers. Re- 
marks were offered and experiences related, 
by many laborers in the good work of in- 
structing youth, and, at length a gentleman 
rose and expressed a wish to say a word to 
the band of teachers, on the power of kind- 
ness, and in the course of his remarks re- 
lated the story I have given above, closing 
with these or nearly these words : 

“I am that lad; those were the first 
words of kindness I remember ever to have 
had addressed to me, They have been my 
talisman, my guiding star through life. 
They have made me what I am, and, God 
helping me, it shall be the aim of my life 
to reward the friend of my youth, in the 
only way in my power, namely, by living so 
as to spread, by precept and example, the 
influence of the divine principle of love 
which actuated her.” 

Miss Almer listened to this recital with 
an agitated heart for she recognized in the 
speaker the little Johnny whom she had 
never forgotten. She sought an interview, 
and learned his history. How, after leav- 
ing his early home, the love of virtue which 
she had aroused in his bosom, was ever lead- 
ing him away from his evil course, and urg- 
ing him to a higher life. 

eed we say to any teacher who may 
read this, ““Go thou and do likewise?” All 
may not meet with so speedy a reward as 
did Miss Almer; but let us remember that 
the time is not yet, and if we labor faith- 
fully, we may hope that the guerdon shall 
be ours to find that some poor soul has been 
rescued from degradation by our endeavors, 
to shine forever a star in the Savior’s coro- 
net! A harsh word will kill where a gen- 
tle one will make alive.—Independent. 





ee 
LEISURE MOMENTS. 

We seldom stop to think of the value and 
importance of filling up our spare moments 
withuseful employment. This extract from 
a Sandwich Island Paper, shows what may 
be accomplished by a careful use of such 





opportunities. 
“You have all read of the sexton’s son 
who b a fine ast by spending 


a short time every evening in gazing at the 
stars after ringing the bell for nine o’clock. 

Sir. Wm. Phipps, who at the age of forty- 
five had attained the order of knighthood, 
.and the office of High Sheriff of New Eng- 


terly was an 5 sant toashoemaker, and in. A 
It fell among the rude’ spent his leisu t 

i his heart flow-| cause he had neither pen nor paper, slate succeeded in getti 
ee ete yea nor pencil, he wrought out his problems on | tem: Le 
smooth leather, with a blunt awl.” 


together with a 

write after bis eighteenth him and he fell to the n. is father | 
ater in heard him and went to and | 
great editor of the Quar- in attempting to get his sdp out, he too fell 
man at work at the mill, in, 
hours in study, And be- attempt ing to get them out, fell also, but. 
out. The other son at- | 
pted to rescue his father and brother, | 
but fell to the bottom, and all three were 
drowned in about eighteen inches of cider, 

or were suffocated by the foul air and gas. 


Wm. Gifford,the 





THE FAMILY. 
For the Youth's Companion. 
TRAVELS BY SEA AND LAND. 
LETTER FROM SPAIN. 

La Fowpa, MataGa, Spain. 

Dear Companton :—Last night, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunter called to walk with us on the 
Alameda. It was a charming evening, and 
.|under the light of the full moon, the gay 
group of promenaders, reminded one of some 
of the festive scenes of olden time. We 
walked up and down the shaded avenue 
many times, and then Mr. Hunter proposed 
that we go to a Cafe for ice creams, This 
Cafe was a long hall lighted by chandeliers. 
The walls were hung with engravings in 
gilded frames, while overhead a trellised 
grape vine, from which theripe fruit hung | 
in clusters, formed both roof and ceiling. 
The floor was made of tiles, and ranged on 
either side of the room, were small marble 
topped tables, at one of which, our party 
was soon seated. “A servant, in a short 
white jacket, came directly to receive orders, 
which Mr. Hunter gave him in Spanish. 

He did not keep us waiting long, for in a 
few minutes Mary said, “He is coming with 
two brass waiters, and one of them is full of 
sticks of molasses candy.” 

Mrs. Hunter laughed, then said, Are 
you quite sure ?” 

Before Mary had time to answer, the two 
waiters were placed on the table, one full 
of the glasses of cream, and the other, piled 
up with what did look like sticks of candy, 
but which proved to be rolls of pastry, hol- 
low, like a pipe-stem. 

“These are Spanish forks, Charles,” said 
Mr. Hunter, handing him one, at the same 
time, commencing to eat his own ice cream 
with another, and biting off a part of it, at 
each +h fnl 

Weall laughed at the odd custom, but 
found that it was after all, not a bad idea. 
For the new fashioned forks tasted much 
like pie-crust, and relished quite well with 
the snow creams, for such they ought to be 
called. 

There is no ice imported at Malaga, and 
in order to have the luxury of cold creams, 
the owners of Cafe’s, are obliged to send 
peasants up to the mountains for baskets or 
bags of snow, which are loaded on the backs 
of donkeys and brought down to the city in 
the night. 

“I think I must tell you a story about 
that fellow who waited on us,” said Mr. 
Hunter, as we left the Cafe, “and as it is 
not late, we will go back and take chairs on 
the Alameda, for an hour.” 

We were all well pleased with this plan, 
so after hiring a chair for each of us, and 
seeing us seated, Mr. Hunter began his 
story. 

“The fellow’s name is Jose. He belongs 
to one of the poorer families here, and was 
left, as the children of such people often are, 
to roam the streets. In this way, as he 
grew up, he fell in with some older and bad 
boys who, of course, liked to lead him into 
mischief. He was, however, a smart, 
healthy boy so he often got jobs to do, and 
would have been I dare say, rich »y this 

“I won't say it at all, then,” muttered | time, if he had kept out of bad company. 
Tom, pitching his sword and cap under the| Now you must know that until a year or 
table. “Since you won’t let me say it my|two ago, they had no Bank at Malaga, and 
own way, I wont say it at all.” the rich merchants kept their gola and sil- 

“Is that right, my son ?” asks his mother | ver within their own houses. While this 
in a kind tone of voice. “Is that right, | was so, three of the comrades of Jose made 
Tommy.’ plan to rob one of the richest of these men, 

These fancies ran through our mind as we | and there is where he lives,” said Mr. Hun- 
looked at the picture. We think they are|ter, stopping for a moment, and pointing 
not wholly fancies, however, for there is|with his cane to large stone house near 
wholesome truth contained in them, which | us.) ‘ 
we hope every young reader will perceive} They persuaded Jose to join them. They 
and appropriate for his or her own good. proposed to take dark lanterns and go up at 

ae ena midnight, through the common sewer, as far 





For the Companion. 
THE FIRST SNOW STORM. 


Winter has come! cried a rosy boy, 
As he bounded into the room ; 

It snowed all night, 

And the ground is white ; 
Winter has really come ! 


Winter has come! Oh I am so glad, 
For now we shall have rare sport ; 
We ll skate and slide 
Down the steep hills glide, 
And build us a great snow fort. 


Now mother dear do my tippet take, 
And tie my ears up warm, 
Bring out my sled 
And [ll go ahead, 
Hurrah for the first snow storm ! 
Away he went with his ringing laugh 
Dragging ‘‘Santa Claus’’ behind him, 
From head to foot 
Wrapped up complete 
*Twould puzzle Jack Frost to find him. 


Winter has come, my light-hearted boys, 
To thousands of suffering poor, 

Who see but woe 

In the falling snow, 
As it drifts around their door. 


Hungry and cold all the dreary day, 
The winter brings them no joys 
Their hearts are sad 
While yours are glad. 
O pity the poor, my boys ! 
i. ——2@-——— 
SOLDIER TOM. 

There are two professions which it would 
be well for the world if they were left en- 
tirely to little boys, we mean soldiering and 
play-acting. Tom, in- our picture seems to 
unite the two characters, for while he dis- 
plays the uniform of the man of arms he 
puts on all the airs of an old stager. We 
almost fancy we hear him reciting, 





“My name is Norval on the Gramp 
Hills”—in true school boy style, misplacing 
his stops, and giving emphasis te just the 
words he ought not to. 

“Repeat that line again, Tom,” we imag- 
ine we hear his mother say. 

“My name is Norval on the Grampian 
Hills,” repeats Tom. 

Fanny bursts into a loud laugh, and 
asks him what his name is in Boston, if 
that was his name on the Grampian Hills. 

Tom insists that he did not say his name 
was Norval on the Grampian Hills, 

“Yes, you did, Tom,” returns little Wil- 
lie, who has been listening very attentively. 

“I didn’t,” says Tom, gruffly. 

“Well, begin again, Tom. Let us hear 
it again.” 

“My name is Norval on the Grampian 
Hills,” says the young warrior. 

“There—there,” the whole group cry 
out—*you did say it, sure enough.” 

“Why, what do you mean, how should I 
say it; I should like to know,” answers 
Tom, pettishly. 

“This way, Tommy,” returns his mother, 
when she has done laughing at her son’s 
mistake. 

“My name is Norval, on the Grampian 
Hills my father feeds his flocks,” &. You 
should pause for a moment after the word 
Norval. 








| walked silently back to the Fonda, where 


their booty. 

Their plan had been formed sometime be- | 
fore they fixed upon a night to carry it into 
effect. But when this was really doue Jose 
began to feel alarmed at the prospect. He 
grew so frightened at last for fear the whole | 
plot would be found out that he determined 
to betray his comrades to the Senor. 

“That is what is called at home turning 
State’s evidence,” said Charles. 

Jose accordingly, continued Mr. Hunter, 
went up the evening before the robbery was | 
to take place, to the Senor’s house and told | 
him the whole story. 

The City officials were of course at once 
notified of the matter. They sent secretly 
for Jose, and told him to go with his com- 
rades just as had been planned, and they 
would see that no harm came to him. 

So on the night in question, the four took 
their boatand rowed slowly and as cautious- 
ly as possible to the mouth of the sewer. At 
the same time a company of soldiers left 
the barracks and took up a siient march to 
the Senor’s house. They were conducted 
into the cellar to await the coming of the 
thieves, Meanwhile, another company of 
soldiers took boats and went to guard the 
mouth of the sewer. 

It was an hour or more before the sound 
of a pick axe was heard by the Senor’s 
guard. Bnt after it wasonceheard to strike 
it was kept steadily at work until an open- 
ing had been made sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the body of the boldest of the three rob- 
bers, who then came up into the cellar. 
Think of his consternation to find it full of 
armed men! He drew back with a cry of 
terror! The officer in command ordered 
him and his confederates to come up at 
once. But the command was unheeded. 
The opening was soon made wider by the 
soldiers but it did no good, for the thieves 
had retreated. They knew, however, that 
the place of egress was blockaded, so they 
did not attempt to escape in that way, but 
remained hid away in the slimy and un- 
wholesome sewer. Bundles ot hay having 
been sent to them, the soldiers in the har- 
bor were now ordered to erowd them into 
the sewer, as far as they could, and set 
them on fire, 

The wretched fellows to escape suffoca- 
tion were then obliged to retreat to the Se- 
nor’s cellar, where they gave themselves up 
to the Guard. 

“And were they shot?” asked Charles, 

“Oh no! they were put in the chain-gang 
for life.” 

“Well, any way, it seems mean in Jose, 
to do as he did,” said Charles. 

“Then you approve of stealing, do you ?” 
asked Mr. Hunter. 

“No, I am sure I do not, but then it was 
not because Jose was any the less ofa thief, 
but because he was more of a coward. Now, 
the others have got their just punishment, 
but I am sure'I don’t think he has got his, 
by any means.” 

“Ah! my boy,” said Mr. Hunter, grave- 
ly, *tyou will find many such cases the world 
over, where transgressors are lett unpunish- 
ed.” 

“There is only onetribunal,” said I “where 
the ‘intents of the heart’ are taken jnto ac- 
count, and before that all of ws,as well as 
poor Jose, may be afraid to stand at last.” 

The hour was now late, and our party 


our friends bade us, what I now will bid 
you, a good night. Rsp1, 


witb 
APPEARANCES ARE OFTEN DE- 
CEITFUL. 

A good many bad stories told about peo- 
ple to their injury, have no better founda- 
tion for their circulation or for their truth, 
than that given below. Appearances are 
often deceitful,and we should never express 
an opinion of a neighbor or acquaintance, 
without carefully weighing our words and 
being assured that they express the truth. 

When I was eleven years old, my mother 
removed to the country. Cur nearest neigh- 








SUFFOCATED IN A CIDER vat. /|as the house, and then with pick-axes todig 


sider is bad in its effect | *srough up into the cellar. They agreed to 
pees ee tae ag | go in a boat, to the spot where the common 





upon men, but it seems from the following owt “ 
non it can kill in more ways than one : sewer empties into the harbor, and while 
At Easton, Penn., about ten days since, three of them should go up into the sewer, 


\the son of s farmer, Mr. Castner, went’ Jose was to wait sailing about to avoid sus- 


bor was a minister, by the name of Way- 
| land, who, in addition to his ministerial da- 
| ties, owned and cultivated a large farm. 
One night my attention was attracted by 
a bright light in one of the upper rooms of 
{our neighbor’s house. In a moment I saw 
|the wife fly past the uncurtained window, 





ges, suffocated jhis companions when they returned with room she went, siil persued, and as I listen. 


ed breathlessly, I thought, nay I was sure, 

heard ascream. I hastened to my:moth- 
er, and told her what I had seen, and we 
both looked out, but the light was gone, and 
all was quiet. Nothwithstanding my moth- 
er’s judicious warning “to say odhins about 
it to any one,” before school was out next 
day, I had confided it to my besom friend, 
and in a week half the village knew it, and 
a om talk it made I assure you. 

inaly it reached the ears of the deacons 

who at once proceeded to investigate its 
truth. My mother looked grave and troubled 
when they called, but conscious of havin 
told only the truth, I met them fearlessly, 
and related what I had seen. Then they 
left, taking a “bee line” for the minister's, 
to call him to account, With many apol- 
ogies they made known their errand, when 
to their suprise, the minister burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“Wait a moment” said he, ’till I call 
Polly. You see, that night I found a big 
rat in the meal chest, and came down. for 
the shovel, and bade her ho.d the light, 
while I killed him. Finding no other plate 
to hide, the rascal took refuge in the folds 
of her dress, and she ran screaming, ’till I 
managed to dislodge and kill him,” 

I have ever sinve been careful not to re- 
peat an unfavorable report about my neigh- 
bors. 





THE ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 
These are very interesting animals. A 
sleigh-ride with a team of them, must be 
an exciting pleasure. 


in managing these animals and construct- 
ing the sleighs, these arctic barbarians show 
greatskill and art. Thesleigh consists of two 
runners, each composed of many pieces of 
wood and bone, lashed firmly together with 
strips of sealskin and connected by cross 
bars, with two uprights behind, which the 
driver takes hold of to guide or retard it 
over rough ice, and in dangerous places. 
It is drawn by six or more dogs, each at- 
tached by a separate trace made of sealskin, 
to the sleigh, which draws a load of 500 to 
700 jouiile at the rate of twelve or more 
miles an hour, over favorable ice, and at the 
rate of six miles over land and rough ice. 

The most use of the sleighs are in seal or 
bear hunting, but in the northern Danish 
settlements it is also used in the transpor- 
tation of the Esquimaux canoes to open 
water, which in the spring is many miles 
distant from the settlements, and although 
they mostly travel over sea ice they fre- 

uently travel over the land to make 
short cuts and to avoide unsafe ice. The 
then display great skill in driving their 
dogs as they descend steep mountains or go 
from the ice to the land, which is often very 
dangerous as the ice near the shore is al- 
ways broken up in consequence ot the rising 
and falling of the tide. In descending steep 
slopes they wrap skins around the runners 
of the sleigh and tie the dogs behind it, to 
prevent them from running by tying up one 
of their forelegs, while the driver runs be- 
hind and holds on to the uprights. 

One would be surprised to see the roads 
over which the Esquimaux manage to trans- 
fer sleighs and load, by applying these pre- 
cautions. At many places they are danger- 
ous for a white man to attempt tu climb. 
When the Esquimaux has got over the most 
difficult part of the mountain in descending, 
and finds the lower part uniformly covered 
with snow, he lets the dogs rush down the 
hill as fast as they can, sometimes they(the 
dogs) in front, sometimes behind tbe sleigh 
unable to stop it, untii finally dog», sleigh 
and driver are brought up by being buried 
in snow at the foot of the mountain. They 
show even more skill in guiding their sleighs 
across open space in the ice; at first the 
dogs leap over with slack traces while the 
Esquimaux holds back the sleigh, then he 
urges them to another leap, and now the 
sleigh ard driver follow, the latter hanging 
on to the uprights. If the crack is too wide, 
they break off a piece and ferry themselves 


across. 
y A 
: 105 YEARS OLD. 

Mr. Ralph Farnham, the old revolution- 
ary soldier who visited Boston, last Octo- 
ber, in a letter of acknowledgment for his 
kind reception by our citizens, gives some 
facts respecting his personal habits, which 
show a few of the minor causes that have 
no doubt helped to lengthen his days. He 
says: 

Though I am in my 105th year, [ am not 
passed all usefulness ; I split my own kind- 
ling wood, and build my own fires, I am 
the first one up in the morning, and the first 
one in bed at night. Inever sleep or lay 
down in the day time, but rise at 5 and re- 
tire at 7, and this I continue summer and 
winter. 

- I have always been temperate, and for 
over thirty years past, I have not tasted a 
drop of spirituous liquors, or even cider, 








closely followed by the husband, who was 





I was never sick in my life, so as to re- 


| down into a cider tank to stop a leak— the | picion, but yet keeping where he could see| armed with a large fire shovel—around the | quire the attendance of a physician. About 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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-five years ago I broke my —_ by 
faling on the ice, but had a ap raga 
it, but this is the only time a 
tended me. 
“fT live on plain farmer’s diet, drink tea 
and coffee, and eat a very slight supper, 
never eating meat after dinner. I have no 
doubt it is owing to these abstemious and 
ar habits, and the avoidance of medi- 
cine at all little —_— that my life has 
rolon 
ag ee for ya Washington for Presi- 
dent, and have voted at every Presidential 


election since. TA 


SORAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—__-+@-—__ 





A BRAVE GIRL. 


There are not many brave girls about in 

these days, let the girls say what they 
lease to the contrary. We have been 

watching tosee how they manceuvre, and 
this is the conclusion to which we have 
come: Many of them are real cowards; 
they are afraid to keep on the right side of 
the truth. They may not be afraid of the 
dark, nor of the dogs and spiders, but they 
are afraid todo what they think is right. 

There was Hattie Stone, a bright-eyed, 
intelligent, sprightly, lovable creature, sit- 
ting by her mother who was trimming her 
winter-bonnet with gay ribbons and beauti- 
ful feathers, when Nellie Larkin, one of her 
playmates, called. 

“Ig that your bonnet?” inquired Nellie. 

“Yes,” replied Hattie, “Isn't it pret- 

” 

x” is very pretty, indeed, I think,” an- 
swered Nellie. “Mine isa poor looking 
thing beside that.” 

“Are you not going to have a new one?” 

“No; mother says that my old one must 
answer this winter, with a little repairing, 
and [ think it will myself.” 

“You will be the only girl in the meeting- 
house with an old bonnet on,” continued 
Hattie, ‘and that will make you feel bad- 
1 we 
. “No, it will not make me feel badly at 
all,” said Nellie. “I like your new bonnet 
very much, and, at the same time, I am con- 
tented with my old one.” 

“Well, I should be afraid that people 
would laugh at me, when everybody else 


had new bonnets,” responded Hattie. , “I | 


want to look as well as the rest.” 

‘«Mother, says it is cowardly to be afraid 
of what people will say about us, if we are 
doin what we think is right.” 

hen there are a good many cowards in 
the world,” said Hattie, “and I suppose 
Lam one. But you mean to be brave, and 
wear your old bonnet.” And Hattie smiled 
as she said it, for she evidently meant to 
ridicule Nellie’s idea of bravery. 

“I don’t think it necessary to be very 
brave. to wear a last year’s bonnet,” replied 
Nellic. “I am sure it is not a great cross 
to me, although I don’t like to be laughed 
at any better than you do. Mother says she 
can’t afford a better one, and that is enough 
for me to know, to be satisfied with what I 
have.” 

Now, Nellie really did not know that she 
was a brave girl, in deciding to wear the 
bonnet that she had worn for a year. But 
she was the bravest girl in the neighborhood. 
Hattie—poor little mincing coward—was 
afraid somebody would laugh at her, if she 
did not have a bonnet as gay as a peacock’s 
tail, and be in the height of fashion. She 
had no courage to say, “Let others think as 
they please, I shall do what mother thinks 
is best.” Poor, weak thing! Suppose every- 
body else should take it into their heads to 
go without bonnets, she, of course, would 
not dare to do otherwise, and so she would 

bare-headed. How much nobler is Nel- 
ie,w ho daresto follow her mother’s counsels 
though she may not appear quite so fashion- 
able! Yes,she is the genuine brave girl,un- 
like thousands who always stop and ask, 
“What will be thought of this or that?” 
“What will Mrs. A., or Jemima B., say 
about me if I do thus and s0?” not having 
courage to do right even, lest some one 
laugh or sneer.—Home Mont ily. 





DRAGGING THE CAR. 


Mr. Gangooly, who was formerly a Brah- 
min, and who lately visited this country, in 
a lecture upon India, thus spoke of the car 
of Juggernaut, and of some of the religious 
opinions of the Hindoos, 


“This car took its origin from the fact 
that Crishna, the god, when a child, lived in 
the village of Kouka. The king in a neigh- 
boring province, had a great festival, and 
invited Crishna to be present, and sent a 
car to carry him to the festival. To com- 
memorate the fact, the Hindoos — the 
image of Crishna on it, to(as they say) give 
him a good ride. The Hindoos Rifve 
that if a sinner should give two or three 
pulls to the ropes connected with the car, he 
will be taken to heaven by a similar car. 
This false idea induces many of the menial 
Hindoos to go forward and pull these ropes ; 
and often, by their carelessness, they fall 


under the wheels and are immolated. I 
a4 saw four perish in this way, so that 
their faces were entirely obliterated. Th 
ropes with which the people pull the car are 

five hundred yards long. 
When young, [ wanted to help draw the 
car. I rode on it, but was afraid to draw 
it, I thought that heaven would be thus 
secured; such was my earnestness and love 
for these idols. I, makes me smile, when 
T think of those things. Once it rained and 
blew very hard, and all the people left the 
car but myself. I remained and held the 
idols from being blown about by the wind, 
or being beaten down by the rain and wind. 
The very consciousness of doing something 
good, made me feel cheerful and contented. 
The leading feature of Brahminism, is 
the carrying of alms to the poor. All oth- 
er ceremonies do not amount to much if this 
is not done. 

A rich man promised the river Ganges 
ne d ripe As the ser- 
vants were bearing the baskets to the river 
with this fruit, (which is the richest fruit in 
India,) a poor man, tired and hangr#& came 
and asked for one of the mangoes. The 
servants bid him about his business. 
He hazarded his life, and took one and ate 
it. At night, it is said that the river Gan- 
gescame to the rich man in human form, 
claiming the payment of nine hundred and 
ninty-nine mangoes, saying that he had re- 
ceived butone. In this, Brahminism incul- 
cates a beautiful form of charity. I am 
sorry te say that it also teaches that if you 
help a Brahmin, and do not help other 
castes you do right.” 


° 








ARTHUR’S GHOST. 


Did you ever see a little boy whose eyes 
would not gleam with strange interest and 
curiosity at the rehearsal of some hobgoblin 
tale? How strangely the influence infuses 
itself into the entire being? How thick is 
the darkness at nightfall? How full of 
spectral forms? How vivid the fancy, and 
how feverish the mind? But these stories 
are universally false alarms and bugbears. 
They are calculated to give an unhealthy 
tone to the imagination, and tinge with cre- 
dulity many a fabulous tale. 

Well can I remember the dark old cave 
in the hillside, just in the rear of my child- 
hood’s home,well can I remember with what 
curious interest I regarded that strange 
bode. A credulous old lady, a kind of 
universal “aunt,” used to whisper in my ear 
strange words about the old cave. She told 
me a real ghost had been seen there—a live 
ghost, all in white, with strange, unearthly 
eyes and voice. Of course I believed it all ; 
why should I not ? She was wise old lady, 
and dearly loved by all the boys and girls. 
[ was quite sure, had I dared to venture so 
far as the old cave, after the sun had gone 
down, I should have seen the white denizen 
of the hillside. My fancy wouldhave man- 
ufactured one, if indeed the real was not in. 
And now, although many years have passed 
since then, and I have learned the extreme 
foolishness of “ghoststories,” I d» notknow 
but my heart would beat quicker, should I 
visit the old cave, far away, after nightfall. 
But [ intend to write about a ghost which 
Auther saw during his summer vacation in 
the country. He was spending a few days 
with his aunt, indulging the largest kind of 
liberty, romping in the green pastures with 
the lambs and calves, chasing the ducks and 
chickens about the yard, and pli ying horse 
with the big Newfoundland. Every newhen’s 
nest wassure to be explored and every sly cor- 
ner searched for some hidden treasure. One 
day after one of these exploration, he came 
running up to the house at full speed, and 
in a tone of great ardor,and a face bespeak- 
ing curious earnestness, exclaimed : 

*O, aunt Mary, I have just seen a “true 
ghost” no mistake, I saw it under the barn, 


all white, with great glary eyes, and they 


kept moving all the time, and they looked 
right at me! QO, aunt, do come down and see 
for yourself.” 

Aunt Mary immediately complied with 
Arthur’s request. 

“See where it is,away over in the corner, 
—don’t you see the great eyes and the white 
mantle over the shoulders ?” 

Aunt Mary bent down low and strained 
her eyes as hard as she could, but she could 
not see the ghost. She did see a large grey 
stone, upon which the last rays of the set- 
ting sun were playing, giving a real life- 
like appearance to the inanimate stone. 
There it was—the real ghost—the ghost of 
the little boy’s fancy.” 

“Watchit, my boy,” said aunt Mary,”and 
you will’l see the eyes depart when the sun 
goes down.” Arthur gazed, and when the 
sun had dropped down behind the cherry 
trees the old stone was left without anv 
eyes, and the ghost had departed.—School 


Visitor. 
aieiiilicetine 
LETTER-WRITING IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. 


The amount of dence and other 
written matter calling for envelopes in Great 
Britain and America is as follows :—The 





population of Great Britain is, say, 27,500, 


000 ; they require 18,600,000, stamped en 
velopes r annum ; while in America, with 
a population of 23,000.000, 32,000,000 
stamped envelopes are called for every vear. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





“I SEE YOU, SEE YOU, 


‘I will be very good to-day,” 

I heard a little maiden say ; 
‘Mother, I will be good all day, 

For when I went away, away. 

Down in the fields the flowers to see, 
I heard a bird up ina tree, 

With shining head and wings of blue, 
Say, ‘I see you, see you, see you.’ 


SEE YOU.” 


“Then very fast I ran away, 

And hid behind a rick of hay, 

And thought he could not see me there, 
But he could see me everywhere, 

For on a holly branch he flew, 

And sang again, ‘See you, see you ;” 


*¢And to one side he turned his head, 
As if he meant just what he said ; 

And winked his bright eyes right at me, 
Then flew upon another tree, 

And shook his win, , and I know well 
He meant to say, ‘ ‘il tell, I'll tell !”” 
Now what if he should sing that song, 
And tell the birds that | did wrong?” 


The mother on her fondly smiled, 

And smoothed the soft hair of her child ; 
“T know a little bird,” she said, 
«Bosides the one with shining head, 
Who often sings that very song, 

When little Annie would do wrong. 

1t has a quiet liitle nest, 

Down in your little lovin breast, 

And has your very heart in view, 
Whene'er it sings, ‘See you, see you.”” 


‘Yes, Conscience is that birdie’s name, 

Its song and blue-bird’s are the same ; 

Goi placed it in your heart to tell 

When you were doing ill or well. 

At first its notes are clear and strong, 

To warn you when you would do wrong ; 

But if you turn your ear away, 

yes will grow fa hi inter every da 

And after ’while he'll take his Aight, 

And then you never will do right.” 

—N. C. Presbyterian. 


ioe ewede 
THE LAMB AND THE DOG: 


This story from the Sunday School Ga- 
zette is interesting because it is true, and 
truth always adds to the interest of any story. 
Gratitude for protection in the human heart 
is one of its noblest feelings, and when it is 
seen in any of the lower.animals it seems te 
raise them above the brutes. 

In the large drove-yard of Mr. Harmon 
there was a lamb which received a consid- 
erable share of the attention of such of the 
school children as passed on their way to 
and from the school-house. They always 
stopped and looked over the fence at the lamb. 
Sometimes they would find him eating grass, 
and sometimes lying down in the shade by 
the side of a large Newfoundland dog. 

‘What does he lie down so near the dog 
for?” said a small boy who was looking 
over the fence. 

“Because the dog is his mother,” said an- 
other little fellow, very gravely, and with 
every appearance of sincerity. The other 
boy received the explanation with similar 
gravity. They passed on, continuing their 
conversation with as much gravity as a 
couple of judges. 

The history of the lamb was as follows. 
When it was quite young, its dam was poi- 
soned by eating the leaves of an evergreen 
whick is commonly called the poisonous 
laurel. The lamb was taken away from her 
as soon as it was known she was poisoned. 
At first it was fed with a spoon, but was 
soon taught to drink milk. 

It was Mrs. Harmon who undertook to 
bring ap the lamb by hand, as it is termed. 
Mr. Harmon told her the trouble would be 
more than the lamb would be worth; ‘and 
besides,’’ said he, ‘you have no time to look 
after it.” 

“Cesar will take care of him: won't 
you, Cxsar? won’t you take care of the 
poor little motherless lamb ?” 

Caesar was a fine, large Newfoundland 
dog. The above words were uttered in his 
hearing, but not with the expectation that 
he would understandthem and be influ- 
enced by them. But when, after having 
been kept for a few days in a large box in 
the kitchen, the lamb was pl in the 
yard, Cyesar went into the yard, and when 
the lamb came up to him—for he had not 
learned to be afraid of dogs—Czesar licked 
his face affectionately, and formally took 
him under his protection. From that time, 
Cesar spent the whole day in the yard with 
the lamb; and if a neighboring dog made 
his appearance, he drove him away. 

When the winter approached, the lamb 
had nearly eran a large sheep ; but he still 

to Casar. He 
peer follow him wherever he ee and 
make a great outcry when Cosar leaped 
over a fence and left him behind. 

When the snow came, the lamb, now a 
large sheep, was put with the other sheep. 











Cesar seemed to think his office of protec- 


tion was now atan end. He never after- 
wards seemed to distinguish his former 
charge from the rest of the flock, The lamb 
once escaped from the flock, and came 
to the house and ran to meet Cesar; but 
Ozesar showed him his teeth, and went into 
his house, where the lamb could not follow 
him. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


and Ch 





Written. 


OLDER THAN ADAM. 
In one vol., 16 mo, 203 pages. Price 62 cts. 
By the Author of “Daisy,” “Violet,” &. 
THIS FORMS THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE SUMMER HOUSE SERIES, 


Of which there has been previously issued 


OUR SUMMER HOUSE, and What was Said and Done in it 
In 1 vol.. ‘6mo., 207 pages. Prtce 62 cents. 
Both Volumes Elegantly Illustrated by Billings. 
This series is d to sketch attractively and simply the 
wonders of reptile and insect existence, the changes of trees, 
8, rivers, clouds and winds. This is done by a fanily of 


children writing letters, both playful and serivus, which 
re addressed to all children whom the books may reach 





NELLY’S FIRST SCHOOL DAYS, 
NELLY AND HER BOAT, 


LITTLE BESSIE. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES 


—OF THE— 


MARTIN AND NELLY STORIES, 


By Josephine Franklin, 
of which there has been previously issued, 
NELLY AND HER FBIENDS, 
Each a lémo volume. Price 50 cents per volume. 
THE MAKTIN AND NELLY STORIES. 
contain four ena and pleasing illustrations, in each vol- 


ume, by Billing: 


The Ber: of - stories is the inculcation, in a quiet, sim- 
ple w. uf the principles of good nature, kindness and integ- 
rity among children, and consist of the usual — ic and 
wirthful incidents which constitute boy and girl 


PICTURES 
FROM THE HISTORY OF SPAIN, 


Just issued, forming a companion volume to 
PICTURES 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE SWISS. 


Each a 16mo. vol. of about 300 pages—price 67, cts. per vol. 

The volumes narrate the principal events of an instructive 
and entertaining character, in the History of both Spain and 
Switzerland. thus combining reliable historical information 
with amusement. 


Beautifally Illustrated by Billings. 





LAUGHABLE AND AMUSING. 
‘THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF WHITE- 
NOSE WOODCHUCK ; 

In 1 vol. 16mo, 63 pages, price 33 cents. 


Intended especially for younger children, and illustrated 
with numerous engravings, by Billings. 





OUR STANDARD JUVENILES 


ARE, 


ROLLO’S TOUR IN EUROPE. 
Ten volumes, l6mo, cloth. Beinz a new series of Rollo 
Books. By Rev. Jacob Abb. 
Rollo on the fAtlantio--Bollo in y or 
land—Rollo on the Rhine—Rolio in Loudun—Rollv tu Scot- 
land — Rollo in Geaeva—Rollo in Hollaud—Rotlo in Naples 
—Rollo in Rome. Price per vol. 5v cents.; or in boxes, 
per set $5 00. 


MY UNCLE TOBEY’S LIBRARY 
By Francis Forrester. Esq., consisting of tweive volumes 
elegantly bound, and illustrated with upwards of sixty 
beautiful engravings. Each book is printed in large and 
splendid type, on superior paper. Price per vol, 25 cents ; 
or ia boxes, per set, $3. 





In addition to the above, B. & T. publish a great variety of 
7 Juvenile Books, suited to the wants of little children 
of allage 


BROWN & TAGGARD. 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 


25 & 29 Cornutt, Boston. 
51—2w 





JUST PUBLISHED; 
THE 
DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Old Red House,” &c. 


The publisher feeis grateful _ tee se priviiene of placing this 
ling work in the hauds of th it was never 
more needed. Tue drinking habits of — numbers fo our 
midst are becoming tearfally prevalent, an 
ing fears that we are fast becoming a pers of ew Asie Hn- 
man ess has no ptrallel tothat fonnd in the habita- 


piri 
its blighting force upon the daughter 
just — men we a oan Solnme. like its prede- 
rs ft e place in the religious nat 
erature ofthe o age by. itself. ‘On every pene. it bears the 
ress both of originality and trath, an: ce begun will hold 
fixed attention of the reader to its te close. 


Amore beautiful Gift Book could no where be found. 
HENRY 4#OYT, 


No. 9 Cornaitt, Boston. 
5l—tw 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
Is 4 concentrated Para Sarsaparilla, so combined 
with other substances of ill greater alterative Sever as to 


afford an eective antidote fur the diseases ia is re- 
oaat tocure. Such 


sul that one ‘vhich will ac- 
pony hy — cure must prove a re, to Stes 
large class of our fellow citizens. 
this compe a ea oo cient ~4 
many of cases to be found 
plaints ; 

ber eiala ond Scrofulons Complaints, Eru e D Uk 

ples, Blotches, Tumors, Tneumne Scald 


yp ana’ Paphitis Aects -affectivns, cat eeeate Drone 4 


Snes Sa i ‘Antho cas and indeed 
3 whole class of complaints arising - ony ‘Fire, and of the 


penne Vel Se frand owes, pe op me onl < a 

sa npries, Sou h fea~ 

wr oe Hg tp dat that season ofthe year. ay the the tency ex- 
jon 


them many san, by the ald of te nipped in the 

— Multitudes can, 1 of this remedy, spare them- 
Ives ft and 

through which 





endu! 

the syste ma will strive rid itselfot corruptions 
ssisted to do this through the natural channels uf the 
body by an alteratfve m ine. Cleanse out the Me itiated 
blood byte sea you find its tnparities bursting th wu 
Farry in in ples, fd slg 


i ; - 
a it is foal, and you! will tell you when. Even 


lings w’ 
ular disorder is felt, le en joy batter pealt 
as { live cleansing blood. Kk. na ah 


for 
heathy, and Ait is well ; but with this a OA of ine b-neond 
ere be lasting health. Sooner or later some- 

altar ‘mus’ go wrong, and the great machinery of life is disor- 
dered or overthrown. 

During late yearsthe public have been misled by large 
bottle, pretending to givea ae of be pee) or ing 2 
ur vue 


ve mn sicl 
for taey not only co atain little, any Sa Sareaparil la, but often 
no curative properties whatev: bitter 


siespoulntavent oe followed the use of the various extracts ot 
rsapariila woich tlood the market, until the name itself is 
nay denpiand, and has become ae © with imposition 
i cheat. Sull we call this compound Sarsa) TT "ond in- 
vend w supply such a remedy a8 shall rescue Stee mam oe 
e | of vbloquy which rests uj it. And w think W 
have ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
yy the ordiuary run of the disease it is intended to cure 
‘feed by Dr. J.C. AYER & CO, Lowell, and sold = A, al 
Druggistsevery where. 47-4 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 
No 141 Wasuineron Srrzer, 


Oppvsite Old south Church, 
BOSTON. 
This is the only depository of the 
bg yey SUNDAY SUdO0UL UNION in New Engla 
ie dud CLAVE, SuNvae Sedeuns and the public geueraly 
aipeied with all bli chu the 
same terais as at Philadelphia. 
3i—3m 





N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New ome. 


wo WORKS, 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by wail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 
ed. Address Dr. 3. 5. FILCH, (14 Broadway, New YX ork 
ist. 3ix Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and Cure of 

Li 





or « Preserving Healta w a Hundred 
ears. ew 21 engravings. Price, 5v cents, in silver or 
P 0. Sta 


2nd A moet on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sla, Vysentery, Cholera (uiantam, summer Diarraoea of Uhil- 
dren, Cavlera and Unelera Morbus, Billous Ubolic, Vustiveness, 
Diptoeria, Sore tarvais, Scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and une 
diseases of elderly aud “ people, with Medical Puescriptions 
tor 9 of these 8. The Prescriptionsalone worth govv. 


Why we grow Uld and wnat Cures Disease ? 
168 poses, conera ings. Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
will nave, giving Name, State, Coun ty and Post Vitice. 

“3 

THE SUNDAY SsCHOOL 
BOOKSTORE, 

No. 141 Washington Street, 

—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 











A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


39—3m N. P. KEMP. 


HOUNN&WELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THRUVAC and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Uomplaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 


Munonewell’s Tolu Anodyne. 


The great N2UKALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, 4 iapi2t to every syscies of Nervous aud Chronic Head 
ache, @ictuiisu, Jitacca, Looth and Kar Ache, Loss 0 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints. 

No real Justice can be done the above Fecseretions, eet 
by procuriag aud reading descriptive pamphiets, 
wita all dealers, or sevt vy Proprietor on ant: weravaiss 
and /'rial Boltles seul ty Puysicians, Wao will find develup- 
ments in bota wortny their Kip and approval. 

Uurrespuudence svlicited from all Whose uecessities or 
baer 3 | pro.upts Wo a trial of the above reliavle Remedies. 

we” Young Persons adlicted witn Hea.vache by reason of 
study, have ivuud instautaueous relief in the flu Anodyn 

For saie by tue Usual Waulesale aod retail dealers every- 

— ~ 

vlesale agents tor fore? Ag: Hunnewet & Co.; Gro. 
heer = &U0.;M 3 Bure & Co; Weexs & Porres ; ; 
Reep, UurLes & o., aud Vanrar, Coccorp & Parston. 


JOHN L AONNEWALL, Proprictor. 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACBUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wnart, Boston, Mass. 
43—6mo 





Choice Books for the Family. 


“Messes. GouLo & Lixcoin deserve the hearty — ot the 
American pavlic for 50 inany Works Of sviid aad enduring mer- 
it. The Cut ue of ther books Comprises Nut a few uj those 
which tee censter, the fhoctogian, and the Christian would place 
tn the very frst rank. . ae iew, July, Love. 

TUB LEAVERS UF [dd REFURMALIO.. Luther, Cal- 
via, Later and Knox, the Representative Men of Germa- 

id dud Sco tiand. By J. Luiluch, D.D. 

Launo. cluta, $1.00 

CHRIS£ IN eer. By Robert Curnbull, D.D; A New 
aud dulacged Sdition. Lémo. civth, $1.25. 

BSLIGiOUs yeoaneets on the 
of tae Caristian Character. fy. William R. Williams, D.D. 
Paird edition. izme. cloth, 86 cents. 

is power of apt and tortie illustration is witnont a par- 
allel aaiuag inodern write! liscelany 

ea HIScORY OF PaLestiie, from the pre ee Age 

to the Preseuttime. Sy Jonu Kitto, D.D. With upwards of 
two nuudred iliustrativns. iZmo. cloth, $1. 

SOE AE aeOLC Ek With Descriptive Sketches a 
Gevivgist’s by Hugh Milier. 12mo. cloth, $1.25 
CHAMBERS’ nner BOUK ; &@ Ubuice selection of Interesting 

aad (astructive Readings for old and young. Six vo.umes, 
16mo, cloth, $3.0v. 

THESIGN#t RING AND O©HER GEMS. By Rev J. De 
Lieide. ismo. Cloth, 63 cents, 

THE CHRISTIAN LIF8 ; Social and Individual. By Peter 

yue, M.A. i2zmo, cloth el. 

Distiagushed Soakenenet ad denominations pronounce this 
one of tae must ad.airable works of the 

THE GREYSON Lerrers. Hdited oy ‘taut ee au- 
thor of fae sciipse of Faith.” lzmo. 





Tais voiume contalus more than one hundred 


ithy letters 
on @ variety uf subjects. a. Wayland says, “it is an adimira- 
ble book. [ hard ber amy recent work which is be 


ter suited to interest and Tngtruct youne pol 





CHILDREN! 


A new and very useful article, for making umbrellas ane 
keys, well designed for Christmas om New Year's Prese: 
now for sale at umbrella stores, stig: . o parang 4 No. 13 
ater Carter's B 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private | lativilinsls who 
template reemenree their libraries kiadly invited togive 
mea first call. [ keep, in adios ttaur Game issues, the books 
me Tas PUsLisHING Socletias, a8 duriug the rast Tex 


ARS. 
Phe plan Th ve of late ad ted of giving » frets trade discount to 

ath-schoo hools, gives ‘amivereal fav 5 ny scnool eye 
me their own ( jue and in the amount 
to invest, can have t) “ weeny as yo tor them with the priv- 
tlege ing any books they choose to after an ex- 
7 nation. Chis new mest 
trerte tats principle ta i a ta of iNew 

son principle in a Parte e 
uM NRY HOY f, ¥ Cornhill 





CRUDEN" 'S CONDENSED Ana ae! hs 9 A Complete 
te the waly Scriptures. By Alexander Crude: 
Noo Unristia. a facil, ea good O ald 
y 

consent t be without it. i 

MALCOM’s NEW BIBLE DIOSION ARY of the most impor- 
tant Names, Ubjects, an: “> i din the Holy Serip- 
Pa Gallage, Pa. ayy: » DD te President it of Lewis- 
60 cent 
rautable ¢ dally reference in connection with the Scrip 





cas MInSION oF THE COMFORTER, with copious note 

Gee ap pee Oe thea teke 7 las Charie 

iaon eed 23. * neha ete a 
LT 


jor to ti oe 
le phen peat dome ing we haveever met with on the 


GArnanaD LLLLES ; or, Little Children in Heaven. By 
Rev. A. Chowmpson, author of “Phe Better Land.” o 
Tn almost every household such alittle 
“In oat every house! such a titi i 
meet ateader welcome.—N. ¥. ada ee an 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 











59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 














Hn 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION, _|hont, fer ressiving the promised $20, he 
he wuited two hours on the hill back of the 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 20,1860. | }"05 tee" hie money, Ms 


Schooleraft'sstore,La Branch went to the ball, 
and tripped the mocasoned toe until daylight. 


TRAVELLING IN THE “FAR WEST.” 
One portion of the United States and Canada, ica, oS 
lying in, and North of Michigan, called the| dws Percy Fawmy: By Rev. D. C. Eddy. 
«Upper Peninsula,” is eutirely shut out from | Two fresh volumes, handsomely bound and cap- 
the rest of the world during the winter months. | itally illustrated, forming a valuable addition 
The Detroit Advertiser gives an interesting de- | to the young folks’ library, and especially suit- 
scription of the mode ot travelling during that | able fora Christmas present or New Years’ 
period : | gift. Everybody was delighted with the ‘ Vis- 
The mails are carried by Indians and half-| j¢ ¢o Jreland,’' and tour ‘through Scotland and 


ey Se nom cy anand . rd England,’’ published last year by the same au- 
The snow falls to a depth of from two to five| thor. But the present volume, entitled The 


ar six feet. he snow shoes used hy the men | Baltic to Vesuvius and Paris to Amstersdam, are 


are about ~ or ten inches in width, and | still more interesting. Our young friends, Wal- 
from two and a half to four and a half feet in| to and Minnie, are greatly improved. Their 
length. They are flat, are made of bows of tn 08 4 things” a ie 
maple wood, round at the toe and coming to a | 4X8 "On men and things are more 

int at the heel, where the ends are fastened | point, and in general, far more humorous and 
& 








thongs of raw deer skin. The space is fill-| entertaining. We have laughed heartily over 
bya a i of soa a Lan. skin | some of the aneedotes. Buy this work, it will 
exception of a smull 5 , } ‘ 
coe in treat ae erbheeloes of aun, afford you a rich treat during the long winter 
upon which the ball of the fovt rests. The | evenings. 
shoes used by women are smaller than those 
used by the men, and of different shape. The 
feet of the person using the shoes are ‘encased 
in moceasins of buckskin, sufficiently large to 
admit three or four thicknesses of blanket. 
The blanket is used not only to keep the feet 
warm, but also to prevent the toes from being 
chafed by the strings of buckskin which are 
assed over them, and by which the shoes are 
Tastoned to the feet. 

The dog trains used are made ofa flat 
board half an inch in thickness, ten iaches in 
width, and from six to ten and twelve feet in 
length, and are turned up in front. At each 
side of the train a rope is fastened, running 





VARIETY. 





“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 


A beggar boy stopped at the rich man's door— 

“Lam houseless, an‘l friendless, and faint, and poor,” 
Said the beygar boy, as the tear-drop rolled 

Down his thin cheek, blanched with want and cold, 
“Oh ! give me a crust from your buard to-day, 

To heip the beggar boy on his way !” 

“Not a crest, nor a crumb.” the rich man sald— 

“Be off and work for your daily bread:"’ 


The rich man went to the parish church ; 
His face grew grave as he trod the porch ; 


i “ i 7 ” And the thronging poor, the untaught mass, 
the whole — of it, and a “train cloth” of Po yy tpt 
canvass is used, considerably larger than the The service begun, the choral hymn 


Arose, and swelled through the long aisles dim— 
Then the rich man kuelt and the words he said 
Were— Give us this day our daily bread.” 


train. The articles to be carried are laced on 
the cloth,from one end of the train to the other 
The cloth is then wrapped over them and laced 
up by means of a string passing under the ropes 
at the side. ’ ; 

For a tramp, edibles carried are, usually—| [y the winter vast numbers of trees are cut 


—some flour, pilot bread, salt rk, tea and ¢ ’ ‘ : 
sugar, and cooking utensils, s tin kettle and e| down in the northera forests of the State of 


frying pan. The food for the dogs is generally Maine, and in the Spring the logs thus obtain- 
tallow and cornmeal. The bed clothes are a | ed are floated down the rivers to localities where 
single blanket to each man. . they are suld. It is sometimes the case that 

Imagine « white man and an Indian about | nen live on the banks of these rivers, who are 
starting on a ‘‘tramp of three or four hundred pears Bes: Nein a 
miles, through a forest unfrequented by all liv- not more honest than some a ee Oe 
ing heings, except with birds and animals. other places, and the result is, logs ate very 
The provisions are packed upon the train, the | often stolen from the rafts as they float to their 
dogs are harnessed to it, one ahead of the oth- | places of destination. It is said that the de- 
er, to the number of four or five. The Indian “ Pigg & 
takes the lead, with his snow shoes, the dogs tection of the rogues who do this is frequently 
follow with the train, and the ‘‘pale face’? | quite difficult, but here is an instance in which 
brings up the rear, with yells to the dogs in| one of them was brought to just punishment in 
front ta helt i sabope ens until | q very summary manner. ‘It is given by a cor- 
noon, when a halt is made; the train is un- ss = xe 

cked, the kettle, tea and sugar is produced, a respondent of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 

re lighted and after taking a cup of tea, the nal. 

word is given, and the tramp commences. The| A particular friend of mine, who has long 
party makes another halt in time to prepare | been in the lumbering business, once lost many 
the camping ground before the night sets in. | of his logs in such a way as to fix his suspicion 
The dogs are left standing in their harness, the | on a certain man who was runninga saw-mill 
Indian takes the axe and cuts enough fuel to/| ata place called Old Town—a city of saw-mills 
last until morning, the white man uses a|on the far famed Penobscot. One evening, as 
snow shoe fora shovel, and clears away the} he anda friend were walking along the bank 
snow until the ground is reached. A shelter of the river above this man s mill, he saw a fine 
is then built over the cleared space, of poles | large log which looked as if it had been just 
covered with evergreen boughs. The front of detached from a raft he owned. On getting to 
the ‘‘wigwam”’ is left open, and the ground | it he found his mark; but he was not certain 
covered with hemlock boughs. | that the man intended to steal his log, while 

Immediately opposite the front, a rousing | his frequent losses prompted him to make use 
log fire is built, the dogs unharnessed and the | of an expedient which could not fail to reveal 
supper prepared. The supper is composed ofa) the truth. While walking with his friend he 
cup of tea, some pork cooked in the frying pan, | had picked up the long tapering handle of an 
and some flour cooked in the fat left from the | iron skillet-—a vessel much used in camp—and 
pork. After supper the pipes and tobacco are | this he now took and drove into his log till it 
: roduced, and the white man smokes in the | was completely buried in the timber. He then 
ront of the fire, while the Indian cooks the | quietly pursued his way with his friend. Some 
supper of corn and tallow for the dogs in the | hours afterward a loud screech and crash in 
game kettle in which the tea had been made | this man’s saw-mill, as if a gang of saws had 
but a few minutes before. After being satis-| suddenly encountered something much harder 
fied with his ‘‘smoke,’’ the pale face and In-| than a knot, told the tale. My friend and his 
dian wrap their blankets around them, and ley companion went directly to the spot, and there 
down side by side on the hemlock bough, with|they found the owner surveying his broken 
their feet to the fire, and sleep as sweetly and| machinery and calling down everything but 


THE ROGUE CAUGHT. 





oe 


damask.’’ In the morning, before day, the | ed the foul game upon him. The owner, how- 
In lian prepares the breakfast, which is eaten, | ever, soon proved his property and exposed the 
and the travellers again move on. The dogs | real villain in the case. 

are fed but once a day, and the reason is they | 


travel much better. A distance of thirty miles | 


to} Fa’side, where of course it would be found “USE THE BEST} ' 
key odin - sone WHO WANTS A GOOD BRAD OF HAIR? Usk jy 
dragged from home 


WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR} . 
he had _ scarcely entered, and. hurried to jail, 


brutes, who dwell in human forms. They have 
the deceitfulness and ferocity of the tiger, and 
are worthy of less. respect. Here is one of 
them : 


AND BAIR DRESSING. 


A farmer named Jobn Blake, near Saratoga, | from which he only come out to death. Rows Pot wn 
N. Y., had been fined $1000 for outragoous| The traitor got his money, but from that | wellknown people. rom the following reliable ana 
treatment of an orphan hoy whom he took from! moment gloom and melancholy clouded’ his| Massus. Hewat P. Wisox & Co.: I have POvember a. 
the Utica Asylum last March and kept until his nights were ren ful saying, io’ my opinion, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenssa ancy a 


is 
to — 


da: 7 iy 
by hideous dreams. With the reward of his 23th, Milt preparation now In use. I shall con 
Pastor of the M. B. Church, Lawrence, Mass, 


iniquity he bought some land, and built a 
small ¥) 


July. It was proved in court, but is still hard 
to be believed, that the lad was stripped nakea, 


and whi with an ox-goad repeatedly, until house but it was so near Fa’side,that he Nensus 
he was li ly covered with scars and sores| could not endure it, and at length in utter de- | , Mzssas. Henny P. Wissen & Co. I have used your Hair 
from head to foot ; kicked into actual deformi- ir, he went and hanged himself, six years | the article wort of eolmmendation, and cheeuealt 


ty ; his heels stamped raw; tied to s ladder 
with his hands extended over bis head and one 
foot raised, in which condition he was left all 
night, without supper ; often had no break- 
fast ; oftener no dinner, and frequently no 
supper ; was compelled by threats of terrible 
violence to eat mice and squirrels raw and un- 


after the death of his innocent master. rao Rseeeener hair to is og 


| nal color, or to any 
The scheme was found out, and the other greeable itching of the » o 
lotters were punished, but not til after John’s, frids bse tino Wath By se 
th had terrified the laird so as to cause him | ‘r- : G. W. H.C 
to betray his own guilty secret.—A : Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. a, 
Messenger. 


kinned. Und this treat: t he beca: fehad fallen remove dandruff, the hair to \ 

skinned. nder this treatment he me yi f re the its orig 

emaciated and weak, #0 that he was unable to| JOHN CHINAMAN'S FLORAL TASTHS. some instances most serious huinors. Personally” hats 
et eae | Soom a charer ie eovdech ier canes Momen 

stand erect, and his intellect became impaited.|  y4,_ Fortune, in his pleasant book on China, | article long Yanted end looked foe uy the people, T believe’ wil 
= ot maaan describes the Chinese as being pleased with | ins. a a ee cum, HENRY Ls imag 





THE DOG AND HIS MISSIONARY | only dwarfed plants. He says : pe rh 
asuv4, N. H., Sept. 
as When travelling on the hills of Hong-Kong, | , Massns. Haxnr P. Wusox & Co. : For Pe 
a‘few@ays after my arrival in China I met generator the scalp is clea and tived trom and 
with a curious dwari plant, which I carried to | Spe hat ts restored to its original color, and rendered soft and 
Mr. Dent’s garden, where my other plants | 1s produced” ec lntlaeaa ee 
were at the time. ‘‘Hai-yah,”’ said the old | ,,1 feel confident that tt< walthy state, Dinet rhechceant 
Chinaman when he saw it, and was quite in | recommend it to ail who are in need. The expense is nothing 
raptures of delight. All the coolies and ser- | SPATE Witt tne ety Rev. BM. KELLOG. 





About twenty years ago the Church Mission- 
ary Society had in its service a fourfooted col- 
lector. 

This sagacious animal belonged to an old 

ensioner, who had charge of a fort on the 

nks of the Severn, the views from whence 


~- 


were 80 attractive, that parties often resorted | vants gathered round the basket toadmire this  », is alli dbdeara’ 
there in the summer for pic-nics. These visit- little plant. I had not seen them evince somuch | ' his certities that I have been an eye witness of the wonder. 
ors received from his master some little aid in| gratification since { showed them the “Old fi.cuestol Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenator upon several of my 


Man Cactus’’ which I took out from England, 
and presented to a Chinese nurseryman at Can- 
ton. On asking them why they prized the 
dwarfed plant so much, they replied, in Canton 
English : | that it is cng for the peedache. 
‘Oh, he too muchia handsome ; he grow only Of the Saratoga Water Owre. 
ten would he bring back from his round, we | leetle, a leetle every year ; and suppose he be Seale w Sanatoca, N. Y,, Aug, 15. 
suppose, the leg of a chicken, or the relics of |a hundred year old, he only so high ;""—hold- | pegeneraior on uy age + Tomeved the Gann 
a lobster, or a spare cheesecake or two, with a | ing up their hands an inch or two higher than fa te I have been very much afiiicted 
few sixpences and shillings, or perhaps a haif- | the plant.” I have apphed it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
crown. and | have uever known an tactics but what it removed all 
Before the close of his earthly course, the : 
aged owner of Sancho was brougiit, we believe, FIGHTING FOR PORK. 


| erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 
to feel the power and preciousness of the gos-| 4 German woman, near the residence of} 


friends’ heads ; @, it reinstated the hai 
color—others it vive afine new growth of hair, and iy my 
case havin, hash gare bela ie fifteen years, now I fing 
quite an increase of hair, and I am satisfied if I had attended 
to it as i should have done, my head would have been 
or quite covered. t one bottle. 

to use this as you please, with the addition 


builing their kettles and spreading their table ; 
and after the repast, the custom was to send 
old Sancho round tothe party with a basket in 
his mouth, to collect the leavings and whatev- 
er remuneration for his master’s services the 
guests might think fit to deposit therein. Of 


ou have liber 

















r & Co. ; Geo, C. Goodwin & o., No. 11 and - 
he came into our office with an old plug hat. | missionary, telling him the object for which it| ball St, :, Charles F CCarney No. 3 Wasi mt) 
, Rceg ° } » = | eeks & Potter, No. B St. 5 Ui » Cole 
He had cut two holes in it, about midway to| was given. Looking at the old man, who he| & Preston, No. ot Hanover st. ;, Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
| the crown—one in front, the other in the back| knew was very poor, the ee oar 4 oaid,,| [13 Broed St, Boqien, Maas” nt OO Ho. HB ep 


as soundly as -‘e’er did king upon the richest | heaven’s blessings on the person who had play- | 


Of FARRAR. 
|ary-box should be substituted for the scrap-| hand was absent, recently, saw a huge bear much the cheapest. ‘The ingredients0f which the Begencrane 
jbasket. How the missionary-box. which had | make its way into the hog-pen, all ready cock- those used inany. dither preperation of tie Kindin this countss, 

a strong trap attached to it, fared in Sancho’s | oq and primed for a mess of fresh pork. The | MY are cvoling and gently moistening in their nature, aud 
custody, we are not able to state precisely, but) woman had no idea of parting with i fat hog, tended tor Moe perpose, ‘end will ‘surely do all it is Tecan 
| we have been told that this four-footed collec- and, icking upa sled-stake, made tor the bear. dire, Wilson's Beir Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
| tor often thus brought to our treasury sums| Mr, Bruin, his mouth watering for the break- | retails for 3/ cts. per bottle, and lor dressing the hair ofany 
| which were not to he despised. ; | fast before him paid but little attention to the Mill make the bait’ everything you. whut in dhookd Le ant 
Many, perhaps, who can boast of their ree-| woman, but took hold of the hog. A lacky 

| son, have never yet done so much in this Tea~| blow from her hands with the stake across the 
sonable service’’ as did this poor dog !—Ch. | nose of the bear, while he was engaged with 
Miss. Token. | the porker laid him out as dead as a log. 


The above you are at liberty to wake bot you see fit. 
pel ; and he then determined that the mission- | Henry Elliot, in Helin, Minnesota, whose hus- pint bottle, sua $1 for quart bottles, The quate bottice aoe 


of the fashionable extracts, either tureigu or American, whi 
alone shouid entitle it tv a place on every lady's wilet table, 
Be caretul and obtain Mrs. H. EK, Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 

as the name will be biown in every bottle, and you can obtain 

| it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


Pt GOT See TEN . be Wraolesale Agents. 
THE INDIAN BEE-TAMER. GIVING WITH ALL THE HEART. |}. a Hey. Pectiahd, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
The Wabash Intelligencer télis the ery tete | An old Christian negro in the West Indies GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 


of a bee-tamer in that place: ‘One of the re- | came one day, when a collection was to be nade, | ee Cones Sapna te Vs 
markable Bi, hts here on the Fourth, was Mr. obbling to the place of worship upon his crutch | ?. W, DXOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents f 
Twining and his queen bee. The day before, |and stick, and put down a dollar before the | m. s. Burr & Co. 








| part. Holding the hat in his hand, and turn- | « Where did you get that dollar?" is was | 


| ns Si over 80 a8 to show that it was empty, he| his answer: ‘‘Me take care of some little chil :| ten nytt bes snsutae fe, ae 
said : 


‘You see that this hat is now smety- | dren through the day, while their mothers are| *—!¥ 
|'To-morrow I intend to have a swarm of jim the field at work, for which they give me | 

| at work in it, making honey; and 1 intend to some pence, and I keep them till they come to | 
wear iton my head, with the bees in it!’’| one dollar,and me give im with all me heart."’ 
Sure enough, on the Fourth, as we were going| Jy». Miss. Magazine. 

out into the grove, we came across Mr. Twin- | 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
ing. He was located under a shady tree, and | 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 


was se to an admiring crowd of men| THIS BOOK LED MB TO cHRIST. |INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 
and women, his wonderful patent beehive. | 
| On his heag@was-the identical hat that he had | 


Who can estimate the results—permanent, | Three-fourths ofall the sickness and suffering in the world,ts 
one gate ae pte =~ at sa lessed results —which will flow from the wide | theresuit of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
reer it ah ree 4 ¢ k Y SX" | diffusion of the Word of Life! Some months | upon a weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 
e! r a. Ape op eC8 re a Mtr ’ is all | ago, a colporteur gave a copy of the New Tes- | The principal vital force is the tron contained in the blood. 
and outa e crevices ore mentioned. tament to a destitute famil ‘oe few weeks This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
the spare space in the hat was filled With new | fter he called at th dto his | %™ansement, the necessary amount of iron ts not taken into 
comb, that had been made within twelve hours, | %T De called at the same house, and to His | the circulation, the whole system suffers, and unless the def 
a his hand he held the queen hee, Witch ‘fhe | surprise he found - ‘ae a gy on ciency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
, id | given it, rejoicing in the love of Christ. pon sometimes toa degree which brings on entire prostration of 
was showing to every one that would venture | bein inquired | as to the instrumentality | the physical and mental forces. Then follows every rican - 
— ao jaze on — — “<4 won- | which hag been blessed to his conversion, he | ™ omplant, all however arising trom deterioration or 
eee ring ae tau time, he ¥8 | took from his pocket the Testament which he | BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


giving an eloquent and instructive lecture on} 144 read through agai F : 
, = gain and again, and said, | 
| the habits, worth, an:l care of bees. | «This Nading te Sea aan Gn Chere. 9? ? 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
| Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
! De Tendency to C: Weakness of the Sexu- 
| al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseases of the female system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakness or 
to his ship which lay about three lengths from | A'very pleasing characteristic of the pope- sO", «alee Selita SaMaE oS 
p-teraby ) Aeon ‘agg cope: been in’ the lation of France is their extraordinary respect THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 

water but a few minutes before a large shark | for age. It has been called the puradise of has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 
Lead approaching. A cry wasraised by the gran dmothers. There are few able to pro-’ ofits wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
Pt mp } and two gallant fellows jamp- vide for their own support who would not con- Plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredien,, 





A BEAUTIFUL TRAIT. 








ELLLED BY A SHARE. 
A sailor, a native of Cork, attempted to swim | 
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aera = ee ome ee 








per day is travelled with ease by those accus-| 
tomed to the use of snow shoes. When toward | 
Spring the days hecome longer and the sun 
hotter, the travelling isdone at night and the | 
resting and Gaseina to day. 

The veteran Indian ‘snow shoer’’ will never 
drink water, or eat snow, during the time he | 
is on his journey, as he says it makes him ‘very 
mach weak.’’ The Indians and half breeds, 
on coming in from a long journey, on their ar- 
rival at their place of destination, will, ifnight 
is near, and a dance is in prospect, stay about 
the hall till the ball begins, go to 1t, and dance 
till daylight. We have known of parties of 
ates inen putting on their snow shoes on 

hristmas morning, walking thirty miles to a 
ball, dancing all night, and then walking a 
distance of twelve miles to breakfast. 

We have in our mindone of the most won- 
fal feats of pedestrianism, which, if it were 
not well substantiated, would be difficult of be- 
lief. It took place anumber of yearsago. Mr. 
Schooleraft, residing at Soult St. Marie, wish- 
ed to send an ex to Mackinac, distant b 
the trail about 75 miles. He sent for a half 
treed called La Branch, and told him that he 
must go to Mackinac, and that he must start 
at 12 o'clock M., that day. La Branch ob- 
jected, as there was to be a ball in the evening 
of the next day. Schoolcraft told him that he 
must go, and that as he wanted to attend the 


THE POOR, THE POOR! 


There are poor people all about us, who are 
suffering from cold and hunger, and we should 
seek them out and endeavor to act the part of 
the good Samaritan towards them. Remember 
what Christ says. The following are terrible 
pictures of suffering. 

One half the world doesn’t know how the 
other half lives. A woman was found in her 
cold, dark room in New York city, the other 
day, weak and emaciated with sickness, with 
her four little children huddled together 
with her upon a straw pallct, with scarcely a 
rag to cover the nakedness of any of them. 
Her dranken husband had stripped them of 


cruelties to her had caused a premature child- 
birth in which she had been unattended and 
from the effects of which she was dying. The 
brute was arrested and the sufferer cared for. 
And in Janesville, Wis., also, a r woman 
was found dead in her miserable hovel, her 
body frozen stiff, and huddled around the stove 
in the room her three children naked and in a 
starving condition. 
A POOR ORPHAN. 
Orphaned children often are treated with 





hall, if he was back from Mackinac by 10 
o'clock the next evening, he would give him 
$20 extra pay. At 12 o’clock he started, and 
the next day 10 P. M. appeared again, 7 
gone the whole distance—150 miles—in 


great eruelty by persons who have them in 
charge. A man must have the heart of a brute to 
ill use a poor child who has no father or mother; 
j= we are sorry to say there are a great many 





everything to buy rum for himeelf, and his | 


led. into the boat and made every effort to ex- sider the asking of public relief for their su- 
tricate their companion from the awful fate Sener of, bolplom parents 9m .(ndelihle 
which awaited him. Looney literally swam |““8**- 
for life, straining every nerve toescape from 
the monster, which drew nearer and nearer THK BLOOD OF A PIGEON! 
jevery instant. It was, however, all in vain; | , 
|the shark overtook the exhausted seamen,| In Paris, when dealers of preeious stoney pur- 
and those on deck were horror.stricken at sce- Chase rubies, they behead a live pigeon, so | 
| ing @ companion swallowed by this monster of | that the blood of the bird shall fall on a sheet | 
the deep. The shrieks of the poor fellow when | of white paper, alongside the gem, as a test of | 
/seeing his assailant within a few yards were | its color ; the blood of the pigeon being a stan- | 
heart-rending. | dard of color and transparency. 











A SCOTCH LORD BETRAYED. PRAY AND THRIVE. 


pr hundred years ago the little es-| Rev. Mr. Carter, a Puritan divine, was once | 
tate of Fa’side was owned by one who, from in com 7 with a poor man, who complained | 
his stanchness in the cause of the Covenant, | of the hardshipsof his condition, saying : ‘*Mr. | 
had become obnoxious to the rulers of the Uarter, what will becomeof me? I work hard | 
land. Accordingly dragoons were sent out to and fare hard, and yet I cannot thrive.” The} 
watch and seize him, but fora long time the reply of Mr. Carter was: ‘‘You still want one. 
, kindness of friends saved him. 'thing: you must work hard, and fare hard, 
| At length one of his own servants was in-| and pray hard, and then you will be sure to 
| duced. by a bribe to betray him. The servant, | thrive:”’ 
; whom we shall call John, knew that his mas- | A 
ter pei ay on god home ona certain night. Ac- | 2 3 
ener went to the neighboring laird John Wesley says, ‘When I was young I 
with a plot thought would succeed. This was sure of everything ; in a few years, having 
laird had a bull of a choice breed, which had been mistaken a thousand times, I was not | 
| become so ferocious as to make his death nec- half so sure f most things as 1 was before. At! 
—— The plan was, that John should take present I am hardly sure of anything but. 
the yoy animal and secrete the quar- what’ God has revealed to man.”’ 
, ters in Covenanter’s barn, and that on the, 
night their victim was to be at home, the laird .Anythi Midas touched was turned to 
should pretend a search for his stolen meat, gold. In days, touch s man with gold, 
, and they were finally to go, as if by accident, and he'll turn into anything. 











| solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


IRON IN THE BLOUD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pampbh- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proof 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origina 
letters and statements of the persons cured. 

Every Invavip SHoutp Reap Tusse Pacts, and avall 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 
No 39 Sumwer Srreet, Boston. 
For sale by all Drugzists, 6— 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volum 
of the Companion from 1? 48. 36—tf 




























































































YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Set 
tarianism, No 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Streot. 
Paton $14 rman. Six corres ror $5, PAYMENT IN ADV. 


Controversy. 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25, 


Duren, Bangor Agent. 
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